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ISHOPRIC Board is the most per- 

manent and substantial base for 

Stucco. It saveslabor. It saves ma- 
terial. It produces an exceptionally well ee 
insulated wall. That is why it is recom- . f 
mended, sold and used, by more than ee BE 
6,000 architects, dealers and contractors. é 







Bishopric Board is increasing tremen- 
dously in popularity. It is worthy of a 
careful study. Let us send you complete 
information. 





The Bishopric Manufacturing Company © Severatee xs 
1025 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. BISHOPRIC 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada STUCCO ani Pi ASTER 
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CONSOLIDATED 


New School Buildings, State of Delaware 


By James O. Betette, A./.A. 


Illustrated by the work of Guilbert & Betelle, Architects for the Delaware School Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation, a corporation organized for the purpose of expending the duPont Fund for new School Buildings 
to be built in the State of Delaware 


HE school building program now in progress 

throughout the State of Delaware is at once 

the most interesting and probably the most 
important that has ever been undertaken by any 
tate. 

It so happens that the State of Detaware is in a 
peculiarly suitable condition for such a far-reaching 
building program. In the first place it is small in 
area and the replacement of all the buildings in 
the State does not mean such an outlay in time or 
money as wou'd be involved in practically any 
other State. Further, few, if any, new schools 
have been built in the State for the past twenty 
or thirty years. The majority of the school build- 
ings are fifty to one hundred or more years old. 
Inasmuch as nearly all of the school buildings are 
obsolete and in many cases a menace to the health 
and safety of the children, the rearrangement of 
the buildings, their elimination in some instances 
and consolidation in others, means only the dis- 
carding of old buildings which shou!d have been 
razed years ago. The situation was not compli- 
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cated with a few new buildings at scattered points 
which were too good to be discarded. 
fore possible to wipe the slate clean and make a 


It is there- 


new start. This means that the State will now 
have what almost amounts to an entirely new school 
building equipment, located and constructed along 
most modern lines. ; 

The more progressive citizens of the State have 
long realized that the courses of studies and the 
buildings in which these studies were being taught 
did not measure up to modern educational require- 
ments. Such conditions placed the school children 
of Delaware at a disadvantage when they met dur- 
ing their life’s work in competition with the better 
prepared pupils from the neighboring States of 
New Jersey, Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was 
believed that some remedy should be found for 
existing conditions. It was decided to approach 
the problem in the most progressive way. 

Following this determination, the General Edu- 
cational Board of New York was retained to make 
a survey of the educational standards of the State 
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of Delaware, as well as the laws and conditions 
under which its educational system operated. The 
report at once indicated a desperate need for im- 
provement and pointed out that nothing worth 
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D. Strayer, Dr. N. L. Englehardt and Mr. F. W. 
‘Hart, of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. C., were retained to make the investigation 
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ONE TEACHER SCHOOL 


while could be done under existing State laws. 
These laws were a patchwork of obsolete, con- 
flicting and inadequate statutes, adopted from time 
to time during a century or more; none had ever 
been repealed, nor had they been made to co-ordi- 
nate with one another. Under these circumstances 
the only thing to do was to repeal all existing laws 
and enact an entirely new School Code along more 
modern lines. This important work was done by 
the General Educational Board under the capable 
direction of Dr. Frank A. Bachman, and the Code 
was adopted by the State Legislature and made a 
part of the laws of the State. The section of the 
Code applying to school buildings practically con- 
demned all existing buildings, as none of them 
came up to the requirements of the new laws as 
applying to ventilation, sanitation, lighting and 
safety. 

Now that certain standards of excellence of a 
school building were required by law, it was neces- 
sary to accurately determine the, merits of all the 
schools in the State. While it was realized that 
the school buildings were in bad shape, it was not 
known just how bad they were or which were in 
the worst condition and first needed attention. Here 
again the assistance of the best authorities in school 
construction were called in. This time Dr. Geo. 


and they spent several months in visiting every 
school in the State and rating them as to their rela- 
tive merits. The results of this survey show con- 
ditions to be even worse than had been supposed. 
At the same time these gentlemen wrote a set of 
“Standards and Rules” applying to any new school 
building construction which must be strictly fol- 
lowed by the architects designing new buildings 
in Delaware. 
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It is not to be imagined that all this excellent 
work could have been done without some opposi- 
tion. It was, of course, known that the construc- 


ONE 


tion and maintenance of these improved .school 
facilities would mean an increase in the tax rate. 
The citizens of the State of Delaware are no dif- 
ferent from those of any other community. An 
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increase in the tax rate means opposition from those 
to whom the present conditions seem “good 
enough.” The majority of the citizens, however, 
stood firmly back of the work for the betterment 
of the schools, and they were in the end successful. 

While it was admitted that all these new bui'dings 
would be costly, especially at the present time, a 
way out of the difficulty was found in the person 
of Mr. Pierre S. duPont, who was appointed by 
the Governor a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation which had been created by the new School 
Code. Mr. duPont belongs to that family of Dela- 
wareans which has done so much for the State, not 
only in roads and education, but in public improve- 
ments generally and in large business enterprises. 
It was through Mr. duPont’s generosity and vision 
that it was made possible to defray the cost of 
preliminary investigations of the educational sys- 
tem and school buildings of the State. It could 
hardly be expected that the State Legislature would 
make an appropriation for such a purpose, with all 
the other urgent demands upon the State treasury, 
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nevertheless, to make the results of such an investi- 
gation worth while, it was necessary to retain the 
services of the best experts, which were necessarily 
costly. 
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After the School Code was made a law and to 
serve to encourage the acceptance of this School 
Code by the various districts, Mr. Pierre S. duPont 
made a gift of the sum of $2,000,000, which was 
to be apportioned to the districts accepting the new 
School Code and to assist them in the construction 
of new school buildings. To handle the expendi- 


ture of this money the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association was incorporated and Dr. Joseph H. 
Odell, the director of the Service Citizens of Dela- 
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ware, was made its president. The principal duty 
of the Delaware School Auxiliary Association was 
to have charge of the expenditure of the duPont 
Fund and the able services of Dr. Odell and his 
associates of the Delaware School Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation cannot properly be appreciated until later 
on when the results will undoubtedly speak for 
themselves. 

Dr. Joseph H. Odell says, in speaking of Mr. 
duPont : 
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5S. duPont is not yet fifty years of age, 
and quiet man, whose outstanding char- 
acteristics to those who know him are a tremendous 
capacity for organization, an intense love of flowers 
and trees, a passion for music and a fondness for 
seclusion in the rebuilt, ancient farmhouse which is 
his home. In the midst of the war, while he was 
president of the duPont de Nemours Corporation 
and was producing the larger part of the explosives 
that were blasting the German lines to pieces, he 
founded the Service Citizens of Delaware, an 
organization to study and make experiments which 
should improve vital conditions in the State—public 
health, education, housing and the general human- 
izing of human re'‘ationships. He set aside a mil- 
lion and a half dollars to finance this venture. 
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“Because of his commitment to the principles of 
the Service Citizens, Mr. duPont accepted Gov- 
ernor Townsend’s appointment to a place on the 
State Board of Education. The man who had made 
40 per cent. of the explosives that burst along 400 
mites of trenches in Europe now turned his atten- 
tion almost exclusively to the improvement of edu- 
cational conditions in Delaware. He worked chiefly 
through the Service Citizens and called in the aid 
of the most experienced educationalists of America 
in meeting the problems as they arose. The condi- 
tions of public school property, which were ascer- 
tained by an exhaustive survey, led Mr. duPont to 
set aside $2,669,000 for the rebuilding of school 
houses, nine hundred thousand of this amount to be 
used in building rural colored schools. Greater than 
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his gift of money has been his gift of himself. 
Delaware has had the privilege of seeing its richest 
and most influential citizen pass his business re- 
sponsibilities on to others, foregoing the pleasures 
of leisure, society, travel, and spending his time 
and strength in going from place to place in the 
State, expounding the New School Code, confer- 
ring with local boards of education about consoli- 
dations and new buildings, discussing with any and 
every type of citizen the details of the projected 
educational program and, in the course of this work, 


THREE 


eating and sleeping anywhere or missing meals 
entirely. Weeks togetheg, Sundays as well as week 
days, he has devoted his undivided attention to edu- 
cation, and the entire State is recognizing its unre- 
payable debt to Mr. duPont.” 

In the schools for white children the various 
communities were to issue bonds up to 5 per cent. 
of the assessed values of the property in the dis- 
tricts and additional money was then to be appro- 
priated from the duPont Fund to assist in paying 
the cost of a proper school building. On account 
of the reluctance of some of the districts to tax 
themselves for the school for colored children, 
Mr. duPont made a further donation of $500,000, 
which, taken together with $400,000 set aside for 
this purpose in the original gift, made a total of 
$900,000 of the duPont Fund to be used for the 
purchase of ground and the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings which were to be pre- 
sented free of all cost to the colored people of the 
various districts. This is to be Mr. duPont’s con- 
tribution towards the solution of the race problem. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more practical 
or more useful gift, or one that would be of greater 
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benefit to the community and the State as weil. 

In planning the school building program the en- 
tire State was considered as a whole. Dr. Strayer’s 
survey commission mapped out a scheme for elimi- 
nating a great many of the One and Two Teacher 
Schools. It is a well established fact that better 
education at a lower cost is obtained in one large 
school than in a-‘number of smaller ones. This is 
made possibie by the good roads over which the 
pupils are transported in motor buses at the ex- 
pense of the community. In a large school pupils 
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have the advantage of association with a large group 
of children of their own age, of well equipped 
shops, laboratories, auditoriums, etc., all of which 


could not be afforded in any small school. There 
will necessarily be a number of very small schools 
for the colored children, as the colored population 
in Delaware is scattered in small communities. The 
colored children will have schools of their own, but 
there will be no difference in design or construc- 
tion between the buildings for white children and 
the buildings for the colored children. 

A complete survey was made of the school popu- 
lation of the State by the various County Superin- 
tendents with the assistance of the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association. From this survey the loca- 
tion of the new school site was determined. If it 
was found that the present school was not properly 
located in relation to where the pupils lived and 
with transportation on good roads available, a new 
site was purchased that was in the proper location. 
The selection of the school sites was therefore made 
along scientific lines. Not only was its location 
scientifically determined, but the State school au- 
thorities had the assistance of a corps of surveyors 
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and a consulting architect provided by the Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association out of the 
duPont Fund and without cost to the State. After 
a site was determined upon and approved by all 
parties concerned, the necessary legal matters were 
attended to, and it was purchased by the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association out of the duPont 
Fund. The cost of all this work was of course 
charged against the money donated to the com- 
munity, but it secured the advantage of getting 
quick action before bonds could be issued and sold 
by the communities and in many cases in getting 
a larger and better site than the local School Board 
would have felt justified in purchasing if the money 
was supplied by the taxpayers. In the One Teacher 
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much neglected. These buildings, with but few 
exceptions, are unattractive and without elements 
of good taste or good architecture. The reason for 
this is readily understood, as these buildings were 
built by widely separated communities, over a long 
period of years; the funds available and the im- 
portance of the work did not warrant the expense 
of competent architectural services that a larger 
building program in a limited area makes possible. 
The quality of the rural school building is, how- 
ever, improving, and the instructive bulletins with 
standard plans that have been prepared by a num- 
ber of the State Departments of Education and the 
U. S. Department of Rural Education, for free dis- 
tribution to districts contemplating the erection of 
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Schools a plot of at least two acres was obtained. 
While more land could have been afforded, it was 
not deemed advisable to make the for the 
small schools too large. It seemed more desirable 
to have a medium size plot, properly kept up, than 
to have a large plot left to grow up wild because 
it required too much labor to keep it in proper 
shape. For the Two Teacher Schools a three-acre 
plot was purchased and for schools larger than 
this four acres. For the Consolidated High Schools 
in the towns a ten-acre site has been provided ; this 
will permit playgrounds, athletic fields, school gar- 
dens, etc. 

The architecture of small rural schools through- 
out the United States has undoubtedly been very 
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a new school building, have contributed in a very 
large degree to this improvement. 

It was desired in the new Delaware schools to 
make some advance in the design of the school 
buildings and at the same time keep down main- 


tenance costs. The money would not be expended 
to the best advantage if a school building containing 
all city conveniences was presented to a community, 
the maintenance of which would always be a heavy 
burden of expense. Such a policy would bring in 
question the wisdom of Mr. duPont’s gift. The 
cost of maintenance has therefore been seriously 
taken into consideration in order that the gift 
might be of the greatest possible benefit to the 
community. 
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The small rural school is not as simple a problem 
as it might at first giance seem. In the One and 
Two Teacher bui:dings it must be borne in mind 
that the teacher is usually the janitor as well. In 
addition to her duties as instructor she must be 
burdened with many other cares. How to reduce 
these duties and eliminate the cares and permit her 
to give the maximum time and energy to instruc- 
tion has been given a great amount of thought and 
careful study. In the design of the building the 
layout of the heating, the water supply and the 
plumbing has been the most difficult to decide. From 
the standpoint of first cost it was possible with the 
funds available to place the very best systems of 
heating, running water for drinking purposes, and 
the installation of water closets. It was not this 
first cost, however, that was the deciding factor, 
but the attention and expense that was necessary 
for proper maintenance after the systems had been 
installed. It must be realized that these small build- 
ings receive no attention during the holidays or 
from Fridays until Mondays, and that no heat is 
maintained in the building during those periods. 
Even if it were decided to keep heat up at all times 
during cold weather, so that running water system 
could be installed, heavy snows and impassabie 
roads would often make it impossible to reach the 
school building for days at a time, and the freezing 
up of the plumbing system would naturally be the 
result. 

After much consideration and investigation it 
was decided to install chemical toilet fixtures to be 
reached through the coat rooms inside the small 
buildings. For the water supply system it was 
further decided to install a hand pump over a sink 
in the work room. The water in the pump will 
be sufficiently below grade to prevent freezing, and 
it is in a convenient location for use for drinking 
purposes and for instruction purposes in connec- 
tion with domestic science lessons. For the heating, 
a jacketed stove located in an alcove or a furnace 
placed in a small room outside of the class room 
was decided upon. It is realized that the jacketed 
stove will heat and ventilate the class room with 
considerably less coal than the furnace. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the jacketed stove does not 
give the required 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per 
pupil and on this account it of course consumes 
less fuel. A stove in the class room with the at- 
tending noise, confusion and dust caused by the 
putting on of coal and the removal of ashes is very 
much of a handicap to good instruction work. A 
furnace in a separate room, where the firing and 
the removal of ashes will not interfere with the 
classes and which will provide the proper amount 
of ventilation, will be installed wherever the com- 
munity is willing to provide the additional amount 
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of fuel needed to obtain the more satisfactory resu'ts. 

Actual construction is now under way on three 
experimental One Teacher schools, a:l three dif- 
ferent in plan and containing different items of 
equipment. It was thought wise to build these 
three schools and have them visited and criticized 
by everyone interested before starting in on a 
wholesale construction of the hundred or more 
small buildings needed throughout the State. Any 
mistakes in layout which showed up after the com- 
pletion and use of these buildings, or any improve- 
ments that may be suggested, could be taken ad- 
vantage of and incorporated in the future buildings. 

The community use of these small schools has 
always been kept in mind. In the isolated com- 
munities the church is usually near the school, and 
it is contemplated that these two elements of public 
welfare work will very c!osely co-operate. The 
class rooms will be fitted with movable desks which 
can be placed around the walls and the center of the 
room thus left clear for community meetings or 
dances. Additional chairs are kept in a convenient 
store closet and can be brought out and used for 
community lectures, entertainments, etc. The work 
room can be used not only for the instruction of 
pupils, but is available as additional seating space 
for meetings, for the serving of refreshments at 
entertainments or dances, and for adult instruc- 
tion in sewing, canning and cooking in the summer 
months or during evenings. 

The materials to be used in these buildings will 
be clapboards, or brick veneer on a frame struc- 
ture. The roofs will be of shingles or slate. A 
paved space will be provided on the outside, ad- 
joining the building, so that the children will al- 
ways have a dry place for outdoor play during all 
periods of the year. A number of different types 
of these schools will be built. This is necessary 
on account of the different locations of the building 
sites and their exposure to different points of com- 
pass. Everything possible will be done to construct 
the building in such a way that the maintenance 
cost can be kept down to the minimum, and when 
completed the school will be finished in every wy, 
including the landscape work, walks, drives, etc. 

The large One Teacher school shown in the illus- 
trations was designed to meet an ideal condition 
rather than with the thought of having any great 
number of them actually built. While there is but 
one standard class room with movable seats, there 
is a boys’ work room where the children are taught 
the use of sharp tools, how to mend a harness, how 
to repair a pair of shoes, or a milk pai’; also a 
girls’ work room where they are taught cooking, 
sewing, housekeeping, laundry work, and the women 
of the community given an opportunity to take a 
(Continued on page 763) 
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Billboards 

Te American Art News roundly criticizes Mr. 

Joseph Pennell’s remarks as to inartistic bill- 
boards before the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. It was supposed that 
every one who knew Pennell knew him for a man 
of many eccentricities, of sharpness of tongue and 
Finding fault with Pennell, 
although it tacitly endorses his arguments, lends 
small comfort to those who are striving to reform 
billboard advertising methods. 

The American Art News fails to sense the true 
menace of the billboard. It can only see and com- 
ment its inartistic aspect. It fails to take 
cognizance of its ubiquitous blatancy, its vulgar 
obtrusion in every place where it should not be. 
No matter how well groomed the vulgar man may 
be, there’s no place for him in polite society. If 
it were possible to secure the services of our best 
landscape or decorative painters in the design and 
execution of billboards, they would, with all their 
artistic excellence and of which the American Art 
News would undoubtedly approve, be just a nui- 
sance, nothing more or less, along the right of way 
of railroads where they would, in spite of their 
merit, deprive the passerby of unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of the nature. No high degree of 
artistic execution could excuse the placing of bill- 
boards in thousands of places now occupied by 
them. 


directness of speech. 


on 


face of 


RE we never to be free of the insistence of 
commercialism? Can we ever hope calmly to 
saunter along a country roadside, or travel with 
our families in motor cars over our excellently 
maintained highways, without our attention being 
constantly distracted by the vulgar insistence of 
some advertiser? Can we ever become a thought- 
ful people and calmly pursue the trend of our own 
thoughts, when our mental processes are being con- 
stantly interrupted by the insistent nagging of bill- 
boards? 


a 


/ 





It is not so much the lack of artistic expression 
that is wrong with the billboards, but the intrusion 
of their placing, the nerve-racking insistence of 
their appeal. We shall get smail help from the 
masses in any campaign against billboards based on 
their inartistic methods. But we could achieve 
very necessary reforms if it was shown, as 
easily might be done, that their presence depre- 
ciates land values, vulgarizes the picturesque and 
the out-of-doors, the unrestricted enjoy- 
which should be the right of everyone. 


some 


defaces 
ment of 


A Tri-city Architectural Exhibition 


HE best argument as to the 

members of the profession of architecture of 
exhibitions of their work is shown today in the 
awakened interest on the part of the general public 
in good architecture. It is a mistake to suppose 
that large cities are the only suitable places for 
these exhibitions. In fact, there is good reason for 
the contention that small cities or groups of small 
or towns may successfully plan and present 
exhibitions that will not only serve the very good 
purpose of architectural education of the public, 
but to a greater degree than in large cities promote 
a well developed civic pride. An example that 
proves this contention is the’ recently successfully 
held architectural exhibitions by the combined 
effort of the architectural profession in the cities of 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

These three cities grouped as of one community 
have a population of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand. <A splendid spirit of co-operation has 
been shown by the architects in these three cities 
and this proper professional attitude has resulted 
during the past three years in an annual joint archi- 
tectural exhibition. These yearly meetings have 
served the very laudable purpose of promoting ex- 
actly the right professional relation, creating a social 
event looked forward to with eager satisfaction 
and have further served to teach the general 


great value to 


cities 
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public the value of their local architects’ services 
in the up-building of their cities. 

The tri-city exhibition just closed featwred the 
present need for the well-designed small house. 
The work of a dozen different firms was shown, 
and added to this architectural showing was the 
presentation of a well selected lot of building ma- 
terial particularly adapted to the construction of 
low cost houses. 


Instability of Building Material 
Quotations 
‘ I SRANSPORTATION difficulties, the uncer- 
tainty as to the attitude of organized labor 
in different sections and the consequent curtailment 
of supply, so seriously affect prices that dealers 
wil only quote on immediate deliveries from the 
scanty stocks in hand and will not enter into 
what is virtually a gamble on future deliveries. 

For these reasons it has been decided to abandon 
the publication in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT of 
the usual weekly reports of building prices in ‘re- 
gional markets, until such time as the building ma- 
terial market may become stabilized to an extent 
that a weekly statement of prices will present a 
fairly accurate and dependable basis for calculation. 

Commenting on the instability of prices in New 
York City, and assigning the dominating cause, the 
New York Tribune states the situation exactly, as 
follows: 

“In the matter of car shortage manufacturers are almost 
uniformly facing excess charges of one sort or another. 
About 30 per cent of the cars received are open flat-bottom 
cars. These can be loaded without extra expense. The 
other 70 per cent are saw-tooth or drop-bottom cars. These 
have to be floored with lumber (which costs $65 per thou- 
sand square feet), and there is an extra charge of $25 
a car for flooring them. In addition to this charge the 
cars have to be protected by waterproofed tarpaulins, for 
which a charge of $100 each is made to the consignee, and 
when returned in good condition a rebate of $90 is al- 
lowed. Tarpaulins average-six trips before they are unfit 
for further use. Furthermore, the extra cost of loading 
is $25 a car over and above all other expenses. 

“Supplementing all this, the manufacturers have said to 
the distributor here that they feel that the consignee 
should assume the risk of shipment, and if this arrange- 
ment is not acceptable to the purchaser his orders are held 
indefinitely until box cars are available. 

“These are some of the conditions which have made 
necessary the immediate withdrawal of current price list- 
ings, and purchasers desiring to proceed with building 
operations in the future must expect to pay for building 
materials, price characteristic of an open market. 

“The present situation demands more than passive inter- 
est by individuals and officials in public office. The alter- 
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native is almost complete cessation of building construc- 
tion. The withdrawal of list prices on building material 
is a dangerous thing when a great city like New York 
faces the autumn with 60,000 less homes and apartments 
than there is already a market for. It is a crisis that calls 
for prompt and energetic work by the authorities at 
Washington, co-operating with railroad and city harbor 
officials. The building material dealers themselves have 
taken the matter up with United States Senator Calder 
with some promise of relief, but the situation can be cured 
quicker with cars than by promises.” 

These conditions in New York are present in a 
lesser degree in all large cities throughout the 
country. A shortage of buildings now acute to the 
danger point, if the Government action is not swift, 
will lead to results that it is not possible to con- 
template with calmness. 


A Matter of Competitions 
N a recent invited competition where all but the 
prize winners were guaranteed an amount of 
$2,000 to defray the expense of drawings, it has 
been disclosed that in following the exactions of 
the program it has cost each competitor not less 
than $4,000. 

Any transaction carried on in commercial fields 
based on such conditions would be “bad business,” 
even considering the chances of winning. The per- 
centage of expense is too largely in excess of the 
result achieved. Architects may advertise, the 


Institute has said it, but why should they be asked 
to pay so disproportionately for publicity? 


It would seem that the present competition code 
might with reason be amended to correct a con- 
dition that works an absolute hardship as the 
penalty for non-success. It is only a degree nearer 
justice than the old unpaid contest. In an invited 
competition, each competitor should be assured that 
if on proper cost accounting the average expendi- 
ture in preparing plans was in excess of the amount 
guaranteed, the unsuccessful competitors should be 
entitled to additional compensation. 

Of course it is not to be expected that any com- 
petitor who lavishly expended money in large ren- 
derings made outside of his office could hope to 
have such items of cost figured in the average. The 
average would naturally be computed. by careful 
scrutiny of the expense sustained by competitors in 
actual compliance with the program as to size, num- 
ber and character of drawings to be submitted. 

It would appear that this matter might receive 
the serious consideration of the Committee on Com- 
petitions of the American Institute of Architects. 
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New School Buildings 
(Continued from page 759) 
course in canning or other subjects to fit them to be 
better housekeepers. A community library is pro- 
vided where the farm journals, current magazines 
and standard books forming a circulating library 
are kept for reference and loaning purposes. In 
the basement is located a large play room, the heat- 
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ing plant and a gas engine which pumps water into 
a storage tank and can also be used for charging 
storage batteries for electric lights. It is obvious 
that no one teacher could possibly handle or teach 
all these various activities. It could be arranged, 
however, that a manual training teacher and a do- 
mestic science teacher could have several of these 
schools in charge and travel from place to place, 
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thereby using the valuable time of these special] 
teachers to the best advantage. 

A saving in equipment is also made possible in 
connection with these traveling special teachers. In 
the back of the small automobile in which the 
teacher travels from school to school can be fitted 
up a kitchen. Instruction can be given in this 
traveling class room or its equipment and materiais 
moved into the workroom provided for it in the 
school building. As each school is a community 
centre and the class room available for lectures, etc., 
an automobile with moving-picture machine and 
reels, traveling from place to place, will be available. 
This automobile will be so constructed that it will 
generate electricity under its own power by which to 
show the pictures in remote districts where no elec- 
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tric current is available. This wi!l bring the world’s 
into the 
midst of a district which otherwise would be neg 
lected. 

In connection with the grounds surrounding the 
ideal rural school, there is sufficient space for a 
school garden and for instruction in practical agri- 
culture. It is hoped that some of the communities 
will feel that they can afford not only to build 
such a complete school as this one, but that it can 
also afford to run it with a live and aggressive 
teacher as it should be. With such a building the 


news and some wholesome entertainment 


community life would be enriched and the parents 
brought 
meetings and civic gatherings, thus creating a school 
spirit and a neighborhood enthusiasm that can be 


together for entertainments, educational 
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probably in no other way so effectively produced. 

The larger schools of three and four class rooms 
and more are usually located in communities where 
water supply, sewers and electricity are available. A 
janitor is provided, as the care of the building be- 
comes too large a proposition for teachers to handle. 
The building problem then becomes more in line 
with the usual town school building, of which we 
have many good examples in various parts of the 
country. 

Special mention should be made of the Consoli- 
dated High School shown in the illustrations. In 
this building one wing is designed to house the 


grade school, the other on the opposite side the 
high school. In the center is the auditorium, 


library, gymnasium, and rooms used in common by 
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both schools and also for community purposes, the 
building being designed with the community idea 
particularly in mind. The school building would 
also be well adapted for use as a Memorial School, 
as the class room sections could be built by the 
town, and the center part containing the audi- 
torium might be built as a war memorial, and used 
generally by the community. In such a building it 
is possible to use the community facilities during 
school session without disturbing the school and 
at night without opening or heating the remainder 
of the building. As a war memorial the center 
portion might form the memorial feature with its 
entrance hall containing inscription tablets and 
standards of flags around the walls, with meeting 
rooms for the American Legion, Red Cross, Boy 
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Scouts and Campfire Girls. The auditorium and 
gymnasium could be used by the school and the 
public generally, with entrances so arranged as to 
give access directly from the outside, without need 
of passing through the school building when it is 
desired to use it in this way. 

Aside from any memorial features in this school, 
a word about the advantages of the Consolidated 
Schoo's generally will not be out of place. The 
building of Consolidated Schools is becoming more 
common throughout the country, thus eliminating 
at isolated points the small one teacher schools. 
The educational and social advantages in a Con- 
solidated School with a number of rooms are greatly 


in excess of anything possible in the one teacher 
buildings. It is possible to get many advantages 


in a large school where the combined use will re- 
duce the cost of such features, as the auditorium, 
the circulating library, special rooms for agricul 
ture, cooking, sewing and science. 
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The easy transportation by motor bus over im- 
proved roads permits all the children within a 
radius of six or eight miles to attend such a school 
and get the advantages of these combined features. 
The broadening influence of this wider contact with 
a larger group of children, its social and educa- 
tional advantages are recognized and open oppor- 
tunities to the children which it is not possible to 
give them any other way. It is also possible to 
employ teachers who have specialized in particular 
branches instead of teachers who try to teach all 
subjects, thus making for more efficient and a bet- 
ter quality of instruction. The teachers have fewer 
grades to handle and thus can give them more at- 
tention and more grounding in the fundamentals, 
which is not otherwise possible. Better types of 
teachers are available in these larger schools, 
whereas in the isolated rural schools no 
teacher of ability and initiative is willing to remain 
for any ‘ength of time. 


smaller 


(To be continued) 
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Penalty or Liquidated Damages for 
Delay 


Where it cannot be ascertained from the face of 
a building contract that the damages stipulated to 
be paid in case of a breach are excessive, and there 
is no evidence of the amount of damages actually 
suffered, so that it cannot be determined from the 
evidence whether the stipulated amount reasonably 
approximates the actual damages, the provision 
cannot be construed as a penalty, but should be 
treated as liquidated damages. Walsh v. Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (Tex.), 212 S. W. 950. 


Estimates of Labor and Materials 


Under a building contract designating the archi- 
tect sole arbiter, with the power of final decision in 
matters relating to estimates for labor and materials 
furnished during the progress of the work, the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court holds, Howard County v. 
Resha, 172 N. W. 55, that he must exercise his 
power with reasonable discretion and not arbitrarily 
or unreasonably. A _ building contractor is not 
bound by the arbitrary or unreasonable refusal of 
an architect to make an estimate justly due under 
the terms of the building contract. 

Unchallenged estimates for labor and materials 
furnished during the progress of building operations 
are conclusive in the absence of fraud or mistake, 
when regularly made by an architect under a build- 
ing contract, designating him as sole arbitrator in 
such matters and making his decision final. An 
architect employed by a county board to superintend 
the construction of a courthouse under a contract 
with a building contractor who is entitled to esti- 
mates as the work progressed is a fiduciary of the 
county, and if the architect knows any reason why 
an estimate demanded should not be made, he should 
state the facts to the county board without being 
asked. Where a county wrongfully forfeited a con- 
tract for the construction of a courthouse partially 
constructed by a contractor not in default, the 
county cannot justify its failure to pay the amount 
justly due under the contract as the work progressed 
by proving that what had been paid to the contractor 
and what it cost to finish the job exceeded the con- 
tract price. The county cannot, by pleading want 





Recent Legal Decisions 





of power, escape payment of just claims for labor 
and materials accepted and used under the terms 
of the building contract. The failure of the owner, 
upon demand, to make a payment known to both 
parties to be due may justify the contractor, if not 
himself in default, in refusing to proceed further 
with the work of construction. Where the owner 
of a partially constructed building wrongfully can- 
cels a building contract requiring him to pay 85 
per cent of the estimates for labor and materials as 
the work progresses, and permitting him to retain 
15 per cent of such estimates, the contractor may 
recover both percentages. 


Payment for Architect’s Services— 
Extent of Public Body’s Authority 


Architects who entered into a valid contract with 
the building committee of a county board of super- 
visors to make plans for a courthouse addition, 
which contract was approved by the board, were 
held entitled, Pauly v. Madison County (Ill.), 123 
N. E. 281, to recover the reasonable value for their 
services rendered up to the time that the committee, 
without authority, interrupted the work by chang- 
ing the plans so as to call for the construction of a 
new courthouse. They would not be entitled to 
recover for the plans for such new courthouse, 
made pursuant to instructions by the committee, 
unauthorized by the board; they being bound to 
know the extent of the committee’s authority. 


Restrictive Building Covenants 

In an action to enjoin the breach of a restrictive 
building covenant it appeared that the complain- 
ants’ residence lot fronted on a street and the de- 
fendant’s adjoining corner lot had a depth of 150 
feet thereon and a frontage of 75 feet on an inter- 
secting street. It was held, Union Inv. Co. v. Fiske 
(N. J.), 107 Atl. 65, that the defendant’s garage, on 
the rear inside corner of its lot, built within 40 feet 
of the line of the side street, did not violate a cove- 
nant in the deeds of the respective properties per- 
mitting necessary buildings not nearer to the street 
line than 70 feet, as the restriction applied only to 
the street on which the defendant’s lot fronted, and 
not to the line of the street. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards 


With the increase in registration laws, co-opera- 
tion between the various State Boards has become 
more and more necessary during the past few years. 
At the time of the Minneapolis Convention a few 
members of such boards met informally to discuss 
their problems, again meeting during the Nash- 
ville Convention last year, at which time a tentative 
organization was formed. 

During the recent Institute Convention a meet- 
ing was arranged for the evening of May 5th at The 
Octagon for members of State Boards and all those 
interested in such legislation, there being about forty 
architects in attendance. 

It was decided to form a permanent organization 
to be known as the Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards with Emil Lorch of the 
Michigan State Board as President, and Emory 
Stanford Hall, President of the Illinois State Board 
as Secretary. The primary purpose of the organ- 
ization is to bring together the experience of those 
actually engaged in the work of registration, to 
make a comparative study of all existing laws and 
to work out a plan to facilitate reciprocity between 
States having such laws. Mr. W. P. Bannister of 
the New York State Board and Mr. M. I. Kast of 
Pennsylvania, together with Mr. Richard E. 
Schmidt, Chairman of the Institute Committee on 
Registration Laws are to make a digest of the vari- 
ous laws and report to a meeting of the Associa- 
tion to be held at some central point in October or 
November of this year. Another meeting will be 
held at the time of the next Institute Convention. 

All those interested in this work should write Mr. 
Hall, Secretary, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Professor 


To Modernize City of Warsaw 

The city of Warsaw, Poland, is to be modernized 
along American lines and for that purpose recently 
sent to this-country Ladislas Michalski, city archi- 
tect of Warsaw, to study transportation construc- 
tion, subway building and modern housing. The 
plans for the remodeling of the city have been 
drawn up by a committee of the leading architects 


and engineers of Poland and contemplate an ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 over a period of twelve 
years. Subways will be built for city passenger 
traffic, and viaducts and bridges will be constructed 
over the Vistu.a River to bring all railroad pas- 
senger trains into a union station, in the center of 
the city. The construction of houses and apart- 
ments for all classes of the people, particularly the 
workingmen, will be begun immediately, as to-day 
Warsaw stands in dire need of 40,000 single family 
houses. In explaining the necessity for this develop- 
ment, Mr. Michalski said: 

“Greater Warsaw to-day has a population of 
1,000,000 people and it is necessary that its develop- 
ment, from now on, be directed along most modern 
lines. For that reason, a City Planning Committee 
has been organized, which inciudes some of the 
leading engineers and architects of Poland. The 
committee has sent me to the United States on a six 
months’ tour of the principal cities to collect data 
on which to proceed with our reconstruction.” 


Spain Solving Farm Labor Shortage 


To obviate the possibility of future strikes and 
arrest the alarming growth of unrest among agri- 
cultural workers, the large landowners of the Seville 
district of Spain have evolved a system which prom- 
ises to solve the labor question so far as farming is 
concerned. 

The owners of large tracts of farming land find 
themselves unable to get field laborers, even under 
the greatly advanced scale of wages, and are leas- 
ing their land in small holdings to families, approxi- 
mately 480 acres to a family, depending on the size 
of the family. The farming implements and do- 
mestic animals, together with the upkeep of the 
former and feed for the latter, are provided free by 
the landlord; the incidental expenses and, where 
necessary, additional labor hire are also defrayed by 
him. The tenant pays for half the seed and fertil- 
izer used, and receives at the end of the year half 
the net returns from his farm. These leases are in 
the form of a contract and run from two to five 
years. 

In the districts where this system has been tried 
it has been found that the yearly return from the 
land, due to the added interest taken by the tenants 
and the consequent increased production, even allow- 
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ing for the tenant’s half, is greater than the whole 
production less the wages paid labor under the old 
system. In addition the laborers are satisfied, real- 
izing that their yearly income depends upon their 
own efforts. Not having the necessary capital with 
which to buy implements, animals, and feed, many 
sma.l farmers, although possessing the requisite 
knowledge and experience, have been forced to sell 
their services as day laborers. But under the new 
system an adequate living is assured, and landlords 
feel confident that a solution of the labor difficulty 
has been found. 


Regulations of Building Heights 

in Chicago 

An ordinance has been adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago changing the height limit of buildings 
from 200 feet, which has been the limit for the 
last nine years, to 260 feet, thus permitting the 
erection of 20-story buildings. 

Whether this is wise legislation or not will be 
based on the effect on the entire city and not upon 
the Loop district alone. ‘The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Western Society gave consideration 
to the subject and sent the following resolution to 
the City Council and the Mayor: 

“Wuereas, There is now pending before the 
Board of Aldermen, City of Chicago, an ordinance 
providing for the construction of buildings in the 
City of Chicago to a height of 260 feet; and 

“\WhHerEAs, An ordinance has been recommended 
by the Building Committee of the City Council and 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen providing for 
the appointment of a Zoning Commission; and 

“WHEREAS, Such Zoning Commission, when ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, will be authorized to make 
a scientific survey of the building conditions of the 
City of Chicago, and to recommend the adoption 
by the city of zones and regulations with regard 
to the location of industries, the usefulness and type 
of construction of buildings therein, including the 
height thereof; and 

“WHEREAS, It is recognized that the proper height 
of buildings in any zone depends upon the character 
of the improvements in each zone, and upon the 
width of the streets adjacent thereto, and that the 
limits when adopted should be such as will pro- 
vide for the health, safety and convenience of the 
people of Chicago ; and 

“WHereEAs, Such adopted heights may in certain 
locations and for certain uses properly exceed even 
the limits now purposed by ordinances; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of the Western Society of En- 
gineers the pending ordinance changing the height 
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limit of buildings should be referred to the Zoning 
Commission and new regulations with regard to 
the height of buildings should be adopted only as a 
part of a comprehensive soning plan for the City 
of Chicago.” 

The question is not one that involves the limita- 
tions of the heights of buildings to even 260 feet, 
but rather, should we proceed in an orderly and 
logical manner and prescribe rules based on a broad 
study of the citv as a whole. The: Aldermen of 
Chicago evidently believe in immediate legislation 
and have bowed to a demand which is contrary to 
the recommendations of many civic and technical 
societies, which are composed of interested citizens. 

Besides the Western Society of Engineers, other 
organizations which opposed the present legislation 
are the City Club, Woman’s Club, Illinois Society of 
Architects and the Illinois Chapter American In- 
stitute of Architects. Building Commissioner Bos- 
trom expressed views similar to those of the society. 


Relics of Mound-Builders’ Homes 
Sacrificed—The Passing of 
a Landmark 


Another landmark in the world’s history is to be 
destroyed. The Kansas City Star recently printed 
the information that “after a lifetime of effort Fred 
Ramey, who owns the land on which the Cahokia 
mounds are situated, has given up the attempt to 
interest the Legislature of Missouri or of Illinois, 
or Congress, in their preservation. He intends sell- 
ing the land to a firm which seeks a site for a fac- 
tory. And with this sale the mounds will pass 
away.” 

The Cahokia mounds, the most imposing work 
of the lost race of mound-builders. according to 
M. L. Looram in the Outlook, include in all seventy- 
five mounds; the purpose of their construction and 
their builders have been an unsolved puzzle for 
archeologists. The largest one, the great Monk’s 
Mound, stands in the center of the group, 1,080 
feet long—longer than the Great Pyramid of Egypt; 
its base covers nearly sixteen acres. In 1913 an 
attempt was made to interest Congress in their 
preservation, and Gerard Fowke, curator of the 
Missouri Historical Society, wrote of them: “The 
Cahokia Mounds are the most stupendous piles of 
earth ever erected by human hands solely as a 
monument or temple site. The countries of Europe 
would willingly spend large sums to preserve ruins 
or remains which scarcely would be noticeable if 
placed near the Cahokia Mounds. We have in them 
the culmination of the work of the mound-builders. 
It is among their works what the most magnificent 
cathedral is among our buildings. The Cahokia 
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Mounds 
shovel.” 
However great the demand for money for in- 
dustrial development may be, the United States 
should keep intact these archaic land profiles; for 
the refusal to preserve these mounds is a refusal 
to protect the natural wealth of the country. 
‘Natural wealth” means more than coal and iron 
and oil and water-power. It means also tradition, 
history, and romance. The loss in these which 
would come to the Nation with the destruction of 
the mounds would be poorly compensated for by 
the money earned on the ground which they occupy. 


should never be disturbed by pick or 


New York Organizes Housing Drive 


Mayor Hylan has announced the appointment of 
an Executive Committee of the Housing Confer- 
ence Committee and has proposed a course of ac- 
tion. The Mayor’s statement follows: 

“Each member of the Executive Committee wil! 
act as chairman of the particular group or interest 
he represents on the general committee. Each of 
these representative groups or sub-committees into 
which the general committee is divided will en- 
deavor to bring about a plan of action within its 
sphere that will fit in harmoniously with the plans 
to be submitted by the other sub-committees, in or- 
der to carry out effectively the object of the general 
committee, namely, to facilitate and expedite the 
necessary increase of housing. 

“Each member of the Executive Committee, by 
virtue of his designation as chairman of a particular 
sub-committee of the general committee, will be 
asked to take up the following questions and report 
the findings of his sub-committee to the Executive 
Committee : 

“Instructing the superintendents of buildings to 
sive preference to housing construction of all kinds, 
including alterations. Retarding, wherever possible, 
the alteration of houses used for living purposes 
into buildings for commercial purposes. 

“Interesting eity employes in the purchase of 
homes, generally, singly or by the co-operative plan. 
Arranging for the formation of building loan asso- 
ciations among employes, where some plan might 
be devised for those who may be willing to invest 
from their earnings. 

“Arranging for the gathering of weekly or month- 
ly instalments by which a considerable fund could 
be collected every few months, and applications and 
requests for loans be considered and acted upon in 
the order of priority to enable such applicants to 
build or purchase the houses which that money 
would buy. 
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“Inquiring from the Sinking Fund Commission 
or the Comptroller as to the available lots owned 
by the city or State within the confines of the City 
of New York, that the city or Sfate might be able 
or willing to lease out for twenty years, with a 
privilege of another twenty, for building sites. 

“Discussing and considering any legislation that 
may be required to meet the necessities of the pres- 
ent housing conditions with respect to existing 
houses, as well as new construction.” 

The Executive Committee consists of: Henry 
H. Curran, Robert P. Brindell, Walter Stabler, E. 
A. MacDougall, Preston P. I.von, Edward P. Doyle, 
Wright D. Goss, Laurence McGuire, Burt L. Fen- 
ner. James H. Post, Ralph Peters, Victor E. Ridder. 


Edison’s “Eight-hour Day” 


On the occasion of his seventy-third birthday, Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison consented to take a half-day off 
from work to permit his friends to celebrate the an- 
niversary. On the subject of work and the eight- 
hour day he said: 


“T am not against the eight-hour day, or any 
other thing that protects labor from exploitation 
at the hands of ruthless employers; but it makes me 
sad to see young Americans shackle their abilities 
by blindly conforming with rules which force the 
industrious man to keep in step with the shirker. 
I have always felt that one of the principal reasons 


for American progress in the past has been that 
every man had a chance to become whatever he 
wanted to be. It used to be fashionable to be 
ambitious. The employe planned to become an 
employer; the unskilled man sought to become skill- 
ful. A young man was not well thought of if he 
were not striving for a highew place in life. 

“Today I am wondering what would have hap- 
pened to me by now now if fifty years ago some 
fluent talker had converted me to the theory of the 
eight-hour day and convinced me that it was not 
fair to my fellow-workers to put forth my best 
efforts in my work. I am glad that the eight-hour 
day had not been invented when I was a young 
man. if my life had been made up of eight-heur 
days I do not believe I could have accomplished a 
great deal. This country would not amount to ‘1s 
much as it does if the young men of fifty years ago 
had been afraid that they might earn more than 
they were paid. There ought to be some labor 
leader strong enough and wise enough to make trade 
unions a means of fitting their members for better 
jobs and greater responsibilities.” 
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An Important Building Measure 
Presented in Congress 


A measure introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 4 by Representative James 
of Michigan requires that all public-building bills 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for investigation and report as to whether such 
buildings are justified, sites needed and expendi- 
tures justified. 

Further, this measure requires that the Secre- 
tary of the Treaswry must decide as to the lowest 
cost at which the buildings found necessary may 
be erected with economy and efficiency. 

This is a measure that should become a law. It 
will interest every architect and builder. 

The bill, designated as H. R. 14,411, reads as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That whenever a bill is introduced for the erection 
of a Federal building, or the purchase of a site therefor, 
or for both such building and site, said bill shall be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Treasury for investigation 
and report. The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall set forth the following specific information: 

First. Population of the municipality, according to the 
latest Federal or State census, wherein such building is 
proposed to be erected, and the population as shown by the 
next preceding Federal census. 

Second. Total postal receipts of the office of such mu- 
nicipality for the preceding year; also the postal receipts 
for the preceding tenth year and the estimated postal re- 
ceipts for the tenth succeeding year. 

Third. Total square-foot space at present occupied by 
the several branches of the public service and estimated 
square-foot area required in new building to accommodate 
the present business and for the increase of business dur- 
ing the succeeding ten years. 

Fourth. Annual rental of building, or buildings, then 
being used for such post-office purposes and for other 
branches of the Federal service. 

Fifth. Amount of expenditures for the erection of such 
new building recommended by the Treasury Department. 

Sixth. Approximate annual cost of maintaining such 
new building, the estimated cost of equipment, estimated 
cost of repairs, depreciation, and interest on cost of site 
and building. 

Seventh. The branches of the Government to be 
commodated and such other items as may enable 
to make a comprehensive report to Congress. 

Section 2. That in ascertaining the needs of the Gov- 
ernment service he shall consult such other departments of 
the Government as require accommodation in the city or 
town for which the bill has been introduced, and in such 
cases as he deems it necessary or desirable shall cause 
examinations of the conditions involved to be made locally 
and reported upon to him by employes especially desig- 
nated for the purpose. 

Section 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall lay 
before Congress the result of his investigation, and shall 
state whether, in his judgment, the needs and interests of 
the Government service require the enactment of the bill, 
whether the expense is justified, and also the lowest cost 
at which a building found necessary or advisable may be 
erected consistently with economy and efficiency. 
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Section 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereb, 
authorized and directed to submit to Congress annually 
estimates of appropriation for the compensation, traveling 
expenses, and subsistence of such force of inspectors as h 
deems necessary to make the examinations locally as 
authorized in section 2 hereof. 


News trom Various Sources 
Under agreement reached May 11 by Senate and 
House conferees, U. S. Housing Corporation will 
pass out of existence June 30. 
ee 2 6s 
Senator Calder (R.) April 17 introduced reso- 
lution for appointment of committee of five Sena- 
tors to investigate housing conditions throughout 
country. 
ee es & 8 
Barcelona’s industrial exposition, which was 
planned to be held during 1920, has been post- 
poned and the organizers hope now to be able to 
arrange it for 1923. 
>: oe: €&.2 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, New York, is author 
of comprehensive article, entitled “Saving of Mil- 
Planned in State Reorganization,” in New 
Times, April 18. 
* 


* * mk * 


lions 


York 


An inter-Allied colonial exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1925 is proposed, and the Chamber of 
Deputies has adopted the proposition in the text 
as coming from the Senate. 

* * * 2K * 


An industrial fair devoted exclusively to the prod- 
ucts of France and her colonies and protectorates 
will be held in the big Palais des Sports at Brussels 
June 12 to 27 of this year. 

££. SS 2 


According to an announcement in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser, an American corporation will build up-to- 
date hotels in Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila and Singapore. The one in Yokohama is 
to be equipped with all modern hotel improvements 
and conveniences. 

* * * *K * 

It is announced that a conference will be held 
in New York within the next few weeks, which will 
attack from a new angle education with a special 
view to usefulness in the producing and distribut- 
ing phases of industry. The meeting will be the 
second public step in the movement inaugurated 
on March 26 and 27 at Drexel Institute, in Phila- 
delphia, by Technology Clubs Associated. Those 
in attendance will include representatives from 
nearly all the 620 higher educational institutions in 
United States and executives of 300 or more indus- 
trial corporations, invested capital of which has been 
estimated at more than $25,000,000,000. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





“Reductions in retail prices have occurred at a 
considerable number of points throughout the coun- 
try. More careful analysis has shown that there 
has been no material alteration in the underlying 
conditions affecting the situation, there being no 
decided increase in the volume of production suff- 
cient to create a more normal relationship with 
consumption, no substantial change in the volume of 
credit extended, and no greater disposition to econo- 
mize and invest than heretofore. These instances 
may, however, afford a basis for changes in busi- 
ness relationships that may broaden into more far- 
reaching alteration of the essential price structure,” 
says the Federal Reserve Board’s review of general 
business conditions. 

It is quite probable that these recent price cuts 
will result in the further depletion of stocks and by 
creating an additional demand will tend to cause a 
rise in prices. There is no reason for expecting a 
drop in commodity prices. The situation cannot 
change until there has been an increase of produc- 
tion. 

Production in this country is largely a question of 
distribution and the condition of the railroads is 
placing the building trades in a situation of great 
difficulty. Embargoes and car shortages have an 
immediate result in abnormally high prices but of 
much greater import is the shutting down of fac- 
tories for lack of coal or raw material. With men 
on half time and the productive machinery idle we 
cannot hope for a healthy price reduction. 

It was expected when the railroads returned to 
private operation that there would be shortcomings 
in service. It was well known that the equipment 
was badly deteriorated. Orders for rehabilitation 
were announced and in the course of time new cars 
and locomotives will be supplied. Until that time, 
the railroads and the country must get along with 
such equipment as it has. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
found that its orders for the interchange of freight 
cars and the deviation of freight from regular routes, 
were not being obeyed, has stated to the railway 
executives that violations would be made a subject 
of inquiry and the possible enforcement of the penal 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. 


It is expected by railway officials that the early 
part of July will see the principal gateways cleared 


for traffic and that at that time the Commission will 
release the car equipment which is now used for 
foodstuffs, coal and similar necessities. Such hope 
as there is for the movement of building material 
is that it will take place in the latter part of July 
and during the months of August and September. 
After that time the handling of crops will absorb 


the railroad’s equipment; and then the Winter’s 
coal. 


(By Special Correspondence to 1HE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO :—It is generally conceded that inade- 
quate distribution facilities tend to have the same 
effect on prices as limited supply. 

Transportation conditions are and will continue 
to be an important factor in maintaining price on 
building materials. Chicago firms in the construc- 
tion industry, recognizing this menace of a priority 
program which does not include building and con- 
struction materials are urging that the petition from 
the National Federation of Construction Industries 
be shown favorable consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This petition urges recog- 
nition of the essential character of building and 
construction work at this time. 

It is urged that it is absolutely necessary that the 
railroads through the Commission work out a policy 
which will be favorable to building. 

The high rental rates and continued housing 
shortage still agitate the people of Chicago and no 
improvement can be expected until building activities 
are placed on a more favorable basis. Prospective 
builders confronted with the high cost of materials 
and the uncertainty of shipments, hesitate to begin 
work unless the structure is urgently needed. 

The Chicago Housing Corporation has opened its 
first group of 175 houses for final inspection. About 
100 of the homes have been sold and the completion 
of a larger group of 2,000 houses is expected before 
the coming winter. The corporation was organized 
and financed to build 10,000 homes for working 
men and has put through the first part of its under- 
taking in record time. Thirty of these houses were 
completed to the roof during the coldest winter 
Chicago has seen in years. The use of steam shovels 
in digging for foundations and of tank tractors for 
hauling greatly. facilitated construction. 
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By Special Correspondence to THI {RCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO:—During the past week 
there has been a general reduction in lumber prices 
in this city ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. This is 
said to be due to the falling off in the demand. With 
the great scarcity of private homes in this city the 
fatling prices of all lumber prices, except for hard- 
wood, would have a tendency to increase the num- 
ber of small homes, especially in the outlying dis- 
tricts where such a large percentage of buildings 
are either entirely constructed of wood or whose 
frame and the bulk of the finish is of wooden con- 
struction. However, there is no noticeable increase 
in this direction yet, due, undoubtedly, to the high 
prices of other materials and their scarcity at any 
price. 
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The freight situation is without doubt the domi- 
nating one which is holding back building here, and 
while that appears to be showing improvements as 
regards some commodities, with others—which per- 
haps the railroads do not regard as vital—notice has 
been given that the car shortage is severe and is not 
only apt to continue but to grow worse. 


SEATTLE :—The situation in regard to delivery 
and production of essential steel materials for the 
building trade has cleared signally during the past 
week, according to telegrams and correspondence 
from the mills of Youngstown and other portions of 
the East to jobbing houses in this territory. One 
order for 100 tons of sheet metal placed last Sep- 
tember is to be loaded at once, and furnished the 
key to the outlook in the East for products that run 
heavily into tonnage. These mills say they expect to 
begin shipping small pipe immediately after July 1. 
Prices are stationary but firm. 

This is the first specific information in regard to 
possible improvement in delivery into the North 
Coast territory of vital building items that has come 
through in 90 days. Jobbers feel greatly encouraged. 
They have been forced to reject heavy export orders 
to take care of their domestic trade on which the 
summer building program is based. With the weak- 
ness in lumber and a fair prospect of getting plumb- 
ing supplies and nails, jobbers and architects declare 
there is no reason why contemplated jobs should not 
now proceed. 

The financial market with the gradual curtailment 
of loans, is held by local architects and contractors 
to be the specific reason for the stop in the advance 
of prices. A better feeling prevails among con- 
tractors in bidding on jobs, as they say they can 
with greater security figure on a piece of work and 
not fear loss from rising costs. 

Nails are scarce, but the mills are much more 
more optimistic in a commercial way over their 
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ability in the next 30 to 60 days to load stock for 
the Coast. 

There is plenty of channel iron. Local jobbers 
picked up a large lot at San Francisco during the 
week on resale, which wi!l tide over the scarcity on 
large jobs now under construction. Owing to fair 
local production and freer offerings, brick, cement, 
plaster, roofing and plaster board are plentiful, but 
in these lines builders are complaining of the high 
prices. 

The market has been firm but unchanged through 
the week by any advance in building materials. 

The fir lumber market is unsteady. The mills are 
reluctant to accept any orders other than finishing 
assortments due to the threatened collision between 
the cost of logs and what lumber will bring. Di 
mension is moving only a little above actual cost. 
West Coast mills are supplying their immediate 
eastern trade from Minnesota 
Transfer. 

Wholesalers predict that the market will rebound, 
but not to the February peak. The fir lumber mar- 
ket today is $23 to $30 under the February market 
on finishing fir lumber and $8 to $10 on common 
dimension. 


storage stocks at 


BOSTON :—According to a report the local rent 
and housing committee made to the city planning 
board, the number of dwelling houses erected in the 
‘ast five years in Boston must be increased by 140 
per cent in order that the average for the five years 
may equal the number of houses built in preceding 
years. 

A total of 3280 buildings must be erected this year 
to bring the five year total up to the average number 
of homes built in five-year periods for the 30 years 
preceding the year 1914. 


There has been a large increase recently, how- 
ever, in the number of business blocks erected and 
much of the capital now needed for dwelling houses 
is being spent-on the erection of buildings for busi- 


ness purposes. The planning board intends to use 
this report in connection with the investigation it is 
making to ascertain the exact housing needs of 
Boston. 

The Massachusetts list of new corporations receiv- 
ing charters in the State this week comprises thirty- 
three with an aggregate capitalization of over 
$2,570,000. 

Statistics of engineering and building operations 
in New England show that contracts awarded from 
January 1, 1920, to May 28, 1920, amounted to 
$143,535,000 as against $55,320,000 for the like 
period in 1918 ; $78,976,000 in 1917, and $79,128,000 
in 1916; $65,201,000 in 1915, and $67,978,000 in 
1914. 
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VIEW SHOWING ENTRANCES TO UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCE STATION, SCRANTON, PA. 
DUCKWORTH BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
Note excellent arrangement of entrance. Stairs to men’s and women’s section are from different streets. 
Exhaust for vitiated air disguised as a large flower urn 


The Need for Building Public Convenience 
Stations 


Investigation Discloses a Woeful Lack of Such Structures 


HE United States is not lacking in imposing courage the further construction of such buildings, 
municipal buildings of a monumental char- nor reflect in any wise on the pride attendant to their 
acter. Every town and city boasts of its City possession. It is here desired not only to point out 

Hall, Court House, library or other structure of the regrettable lack and apparent unconcern which 
particular artistic merit. The City of Washington, exists concerning a very necessary type of municipal 
D. C., being the Nation’s Capital, naturally excels structure, i.e., the Public Convenience (more com- 
this type of structure. We would in nowise dis- monly termed “Comfort”) Station, but also to urge 
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the provision of an adequate number of such struc- 
tures without delay. Perhaps in less arid times, some 
excuse existed for this unhygienic condition, since 
in a measure the now extinct saloon helped supply 
the convenience which the municipality had failed 
to provide. This excuse no longer exists and at 
the present time a campaign should be undertaken 


PLAN OF UNDERGROUND 
DUCKWORTH 


in practically every community to bring about the 
erection of an adequate number of such structures. 
In order to aid in such a movement, THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT has collected considerable data on the 
subject, and this will be presented from time to time. 
An investigation has brought out the fact that it is 
not a difficult matter to make such stations self- 
sustaining. 

Two of the most important problems to be worked 
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of some of these will be of considerable interest. 

There are here presented photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating an underground Convenience Sta- 
tion built in Scranton, Pa., designed by Duckworth 
Brothers, Architects ; also plans of an underground 
Convenience Station, designed by the same archi- 
tects, to be erected on Providence Square, Scranton. 


/ 


OOF PLAN 
‘ V 


PUBLIC CONVENIENCE STATION, SCRANTON, PA. 
BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 


It will be noticed from the photograph showing 
the general location of the former, that this station 
is near the intersection of two busy thoroughfares, 
yet the entrances are so screened by shrubbery as 
not to be over prominent. The stairways leading 
to the men’s and women’s compartments are ap- 
proached by walks leading from different streets, an 
admirable arrangement. 

The station is under the charge of two male and 














CROSS SECTION ON LINE AA 


out in connection with this class of building, which 
of course is purely utilitarian in character, are the 


location, i.e., whether above or below ground, 
whether in a prominent or secluded location, ar- 
rangement of approach, etc., and adequate ventila- 
tion. Since these problems have been satisfactorily 
worked out in many structures now existing, a study 


two female attendants who each work in 8-hour 
shifts, the station being closed from midnight until 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

Data relating to this station, collected during the 
year 1918 is here presented. 

Total number of persons visting the station during 
the year—1,111,519, this including both men and 
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INTERIOR VIEW, PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 
STATION AT SCRANTON, PA. 


women. Approximately 20 per cent of this num- 
ber were women. 

Annual salary of four attendants, $2,400. Cost 
of light, heat, water and supplies, $1,726.04. Total 
cost of maintenance during 1918, $4,126.04. 

Revenue from pay compartments, $478.32. Net 
cost, $3,647.72. 

Thus the cost of operation per person was 3.2 
mills. The population of the city of Scranton is 
150,000. 


During 1919 the number of persons visting the 
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tain the incoming fresh air at the proper tempera- 
ture during winter months. The station is prac- 
tically odorless, something which unfortunately can- 
not be said of all such structures. 

Mr. John S. Duckworth, of Duckworth Brothers, 
the architects, states relative to the design of Con- 
venience Stations : 

“The point I consider of utmost importance in 
the construction of a Comfort Station is the avoid- 
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PLAN SHOWING MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, 
PROVIDENCE SQUARE STATION 


ance of any materials which will absorb uric acid 
gas. Concrete should be avoided for a finish, and 
even the joints between glazed tile will absorb this 
gas. Once any material becomes permeated with 
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PLAN, PUBLIC CONVENIENCE STATION TO BE ERECTED AT PROVIDENCE SQUARE, 
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SCRANTON, PA. 


station was in the neighborhood of two million. 


The need of additional stations is evident. 


The ventilating system installed is capable of 
effecting a complete air change every three minutes. 
\mple indirect heating coils are provided to main- 





DUCKWORTH BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 
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this odor, it is impossible to keep the station either 
sanitary or odorless. Argentine glass has been 
found to be impracticable on account of its cracking. 

‘Another point I consider essential is to have all 
fixtures operate automatically, such as flush type 
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water closets which are flushed with the release of 
pressure on the seat. By using an automatic flush 
tank arrangement for the urinals they may be flushed 
at any stated interval. 

“The aproach to a Comfort Station should be 
attractively laid out, the landscape design incorpor- 
ating the use of hedges, flowers and trees, so that 
the entrances will be somewhat secluded, and the 
whole appearance made so as to add to the attrac- 
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vided at such siight expense to the individual. 

Every park development scheme should include 
plans for the inclusion of such stations. In addition 
they should be located at other points conveniently 
accessible to the public. 

No industrial plant would consider for a moment 
the omission of such an important feature from its 
plans. Business men realize that money invested in 
such features, in rest rooms, etc., yields future 

















LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


tiveness of the parkway or other place where the 
structure is located.” 

In the Convenience Station illustrated this feature 
has been admirably worked out, even the exhaust 
for vitiated air having been camouflaged by treating 
it as a large flower urn, which adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the general appearance. 

In every community there are certain conveni- 
ences which must be provided by the municipality, 
and certain which can be legitimately provided by 
private interests. Among the latter are transporta- 
tion facilities, gas, electricity, etc. Included with 
the former is the public Convenience Station. There 
is no other public improvement which affects such a 
large number of taxpayers, and which can be pro- 


PROVIDENCE SQUARE STATION 


profits. In many states the factory laws establish 
the minimum facilities of this nature which must 
be provided in such class of buildings, the lawmakers 
realizing that the health of the employees must be 
properly safeguarded. There seems no logical rea- 
son to compel the installation of such features in 
buildings constructed by private capital and ignore 
this necessity throughout the rest of the community. 
As a matter of fact, it is easy to determine the 
progressive city or town by investigating its munici- 
pal works, and to see to what extent the taxpayers 
are benefited thereby. Any city seeking to attract 
the public, both as residents and for business pur- 
poses, would do well to look into its needs a'ong the 
line outlined and see if its own record is satisfactory 
in this respect. 





From War to Peace 


HOSE who were intimately associated with 

4 es design and construction of buildings for 

the purposes of more expeditiously promoting the 

late war will be interested in hearing of the peace- 
time uses to which these structures have been put. 

Among various developments which, mushroom- 

like, sprang up over night, was that at Nitro, W. Va., 


sometimes called the “Miracle City.” This city is 
credited with having been built in eight months at a 
cost to the United States Government of 60 millions 
of dollars. It is stated that, after construction work 
was well under way, one new building reached com- 
pletion every half hour. All modern improvements 


such as gas, water, electrical service, roads and some 
37 miles of railroad trackage were installed by the 
Government. The city is within 500 miles of Chi- 
cago, and New York is but a little further distant. 
It is somewhat centrally located as respects several 
other important cities, north, south, east and west. 

The Charleston Industrial Corporation purchased 
the entire city from the United States Government, 
and from present indications it appears that this city 
will develop into a large industrial center. 

A Chicago syndicate has recently completed ar- 
rangements with this Corporation to take possession 
of one of Nitro’s plants, together with its tankage, 
machinery and adjoining grounds to provide for 
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future extension of their business. This plant is to 
be used for the manufacture of asphalt shingles, 
roofing and paving material. Mr. J. C. Woodley, 


the originator of several well-known trade brands 
of this type of roofing, is vice-president of the 
Fibrated Products Corporation who will shortly put 
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this Nitro plant at work to help put roofs over our 
heads instead of blowing them off. It is to be hoped 
that many more of the former “War Plants” will 
be used to increase the production of essential mate- 
rials, so much needed. Our transition from war 
to peace is slowly but certainly progressing. 





Safety Engineering 


A’ a recent meeting of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers, in receiving a large number 
of new members and conferring Honorary Mem- 
bership upon Mr. David Lindquist, Chief Engineer 
of the Otis Elevator Co., the following was given 
as the raison d’etre for the Society: 

There are killed accidentally in the United 
States each year about 70,000 people, or nearly 
20,000 more than the total battle deaths and sub- 
sequent deaths from wounds in our army during 
the entire European War. 

Of the wage earners in this country, over 700,- 
000 each year lose members of their body or are so 
seriously injured by accidents as to be incapacitated 
for an average of four weeks each. 

The total economic waste from casualties in the 
United States amounts to probably $800,000,000 
per year, with untold privation and _ suffering 
entailed. 

About 90 per cent of this yearly casualty ex- 
pense, or $720,000,000, is caused by accidents that 
are preventable by engineering provisions. It is 
not claimed that even a large portion of the total 
casualties are preventable by engineering provisions 
—only 7 per cent; but it is this 7 per cent which 
is preventable by engineering revision that causes 
the $720,000,000 casualty expense. 

To cure the conditions that are causing this 
waste in life and property, the profession of Safety 
Engineering is developing. The Safety Engineer 
is the latest addition to the numerous family of 
engineers. His work is becoming clearly defined 
and he need make no apology nor abject pleading 
for his profession. The savings he makes in 
dollars and cents, as well as in human life, are many 
times the cost of his remuneration and the correction 
of unsafe conditions. In a single plant, for in- 
stance, a casualty cost of $35,000 per year was 
reduced in five years to $4,500. Because of many 
similar experiences, it has been demonstrated be- 
yond question that Safety Engineering should have 
a real and substantial part in our economic life. 

3ut Safety Engineering has not yet become a 
part of our economic life. Even in the numerous 
states having compulsory workmen’s compensation, 


it is the state or the insurance company that usually 
has to urge safeguarding and that employs large 
numbers of Safety Engineers to study the hazards 
of industry and recommend safeguards. It is only 
in isolated instances that an industrial establish- 
ment employs the services of a Safety Engineer 
just as the proprietor would employ a physician or 
a lawyer for his own welfare. 

In order to make Safety Engineering a part of 
the regular daily business of our national life, it is 
necessary to recognize it universally as a profession, 
offer sufficient remuneration to attract men quali- 
fied to carry on effectively its diverse activities, 
and officially authenticate those who qualify. 

It is unreasonable to expect mechanical, electri- 
cal or any other type of engineers to do other than 
stress those phases of engineering through the 
practice of which they obtain and retain their dis- 
tinguishing name. Of course it is good, for them 
as for every one, to be familiar with the funda- 
mentals of accident prevention. But they will not 
stress Safety Engineering any more than will a 
physician or a dentist. A mechanical engineer 
strives to create a means of production. He views 
his work from a particular angle. To assure that 
that means of production does not entail a hazard 
to life and the Safety Engineer checks up from an 
entirely different viewpoint. He sees that it is 
safe. That is his duty—his profession. 

To provide a national professional association 
for Safety Engineers, this Society was formed and 
reorganized. Its prime object is the promotion of 
the arts and sciences of engineering as related to 
safety to life and property. That has nothing to 
do with industrial relations, democratizing industry, 
Americanization, education of employes, or the 
providing of a safety service for industrial plants. 
It does mean, however, that this Society is devoted 
primarily to the development of engineering ways 
and means of accident prevention. The need and 
importance of such work is shown above. The 
greater number and higher type of safety engineers 
there are associated in such activities, the more 
rapid and perfect will be the development of the 
art of Safety Engineering. 
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Modification of New York Zoning Regulations Granted in 
Connection With Addition to an Important Building 


HERE is no doubt that within the course of 

the next ten years practically every city of 

importance within the United States will have 
regulated the future development of its buildings 
along safe and sane lines by comprehensive zoning 
regulations. These have proven of such genera! 
benefit where now in force that the minor objec- 
tions thereto are overruled by public opinion. In 
cities having already 
adopted such ordinances, 
cases frequently develop 
which show the necessity 
for a certain degree of 
elasticity in their en- 
forcement. In some cases 
strict enforcement would 
result in the develop- 
ment of architectural 
monstrosities. 

One interesting case 
recently decided by the 
Board of Appeals of 
New York City, of 
which John P. Leo, arch- 
itect, is chairman, related 
to the erection of an ad- 
dition to the 27-story 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Building. 
Plans for an addition 
covering a slightly small- 
er area than is now con- 
templated were filed with 
the Building Department 
in July, 1916, about the 
time the zoning ordinance 
was adopted. These 
were approved the fol- 
lowing October, but no 
constructional work was 
ever commenced, due to 
conditions created by the 
war. 

The 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH 
IT WILL 


lo- 


property is 
cated in what is known as a two and one-half times 
height district ; that is, the height at the building line 
may not exceed two and one-half times the width of 


the street. Above this height, “setbacks” must be 
provided in accordance with a specified slope. 
Broadway, the wider of the two streets on which 
the property fronts, is approximately 80 ft. in width 
at this point, so that under the zoning rules, the 
perpendicular face of the addition could not exceed 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
APPEAR WITH 


a height of 200 ft., and this only for a distance of 
150 ft. back from Broadway on the side street. 

Since the addition has been designed to conform 
architecturally with that section of the structure al- 
ready built, strict compliance with the zoning regu- 
lations would absolutely defeat the architectural 
ensemble. 

It would also seem that there were good grounds 
for the architects asking 
an exemption from the 
strict provisions of the 
height regulations, since 
the property fronting on 
Fulton street is directly 
opposite St. Paul’s 
Church yard, an open 
space which it can be as- 
sumed will remain unoc- 
cupied for many years to 
come. 

The accompanying 
photograph shows the 
existing conditions. The 
church roof and adjoin- 
ing graveyard can be 
clearly seen. The per- 
spective drawing shows 
the structure as it would 
appear if the addition is 
erected as proposed, that 
is, to a height of 27 
stories (360 ft.), mak- 
ing the appearance of the 
building on Broadway 
that of a unit, and not of 
two distinctly separate 
structures of unequal 
heights. 

The resolution of the 
Board of Appeals grant- 
ing the application for a 
modification of the zon- 
ing regulation as to 
height states in part: 

“IVhereas, the contemplated addition is part of 
a monumental and quasi-public edifice, situated upon 
the most important thoroughfare in the most im- 
portant district of the city, the architectural features 
of which are therefore entitled to special considera- 
tion; and 

“Whereas, the strict letter of the law as cited in 
the building zone resolution would create an un- 
necessary hardship, would do injustice to the owners 
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of the property in question, and would be contrary for light and air. (See photograph below.) 
to the spirit of the zoning law; and “Resolved, that the Board of Appeal does hereby 
“Whereas, the proposed addition would front make a variation in the application of the height 


i A 


VIEW SHOWING PRESENT CONDITIONS 
The tall “L” shaped structure is the American Telephone and Telegraph Building. St. Paul’s Church and 
Graveyard can be seen to the right. The corner in the foreground is the site of the proposed addition. 


immediately upon a cemetery and church edifice, district regulations of the building zone resolution, 
<cupying the north side of Fulton Street, and and that the application be, and it hereby is granted 
would not materially interfere with the provisions on condition that all requirements of the building 
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THE 
zone resolution as to area be complied with.” 
It is interesting to note that the Board gave full 
consideration to the beneficial effects of good archi- 
tectural treatment. 
The plans were prepared by Welles Bosworth, 
architect. 
This case clearly illustrates the extreme im- 
portance not only of placing zone restrictions on 
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PLAN OF COMPLETED BUILDING 
The existing structure is indicated by the hatched lines. 
The proposed extension fills out the northeast corner of 
the property 


the class, height and area of buildings that may 
be erected, but also providing for the application 
and modification of the regulations in exceptional 
cases. 


Experiments on Steel in Tension, 
Compression and Shear 


“The Relation Between the Elastic Strengths of 
Steel in Tension, Compression and Shear,” by F. B. 
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Seely, Associate Professor of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics, and W. J. Putnam, Associate 
Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, has 
been issued as Bulletin No. 115 of the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 

The severe uses to which carbon and alloy steels 
are put 
example, in automobile and in aeroplane construc- 
tion, have developed a need more detailed 
knowledge of the action of steel, under various types 
of stress, as well as of the factors which affect the 
physical properties of the material. 


in some phases of engineering, as for 


for 


This bulletin presents the results of experiments 
with six grades of steel, three carbon steels and 
three alloy steels, namely, soft, mild, and medium 
carbon steel; and vanadium, nickel, and chrome- 
nickel alloy steel. The elastic strength in tension, 
in compression, and in shear is given for each of the 
six grades of steel. 

Copies of 
without 


3ulletin No. 115 may be obtained 
charge by addressing C. R. Richards, 
Director, Engineering Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


New York City Permits Use of 
Hydrated Lime in Concrete 


The New York Board of Standards and Appeals 
at a recent meeting took action permitting the use 
of a limited quantity of hydrated lime in concrete 
entering into building construction. 

The rule as adopted reads as follows: 

The use of hydrated lime in all classes of concrete 
construction shall not be prohibited when used in 
accordance with the conditions hereinafter set forth. 

The hydrated lime shall conform with the standard 
specifications for this material which have been 
adopted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

The maximum amount of hydrated lime which 
may be used shall conform with the following table, 
all weights given being the amount of lime which 
may be incorporated for each ninety-five pound bag 
of Portland cement. 

1-114-3 Mix, 4 pounds of hydrated lime per bag 
of cement. 

1-2-4 Mix, 5 pounds of hydrated lime per bag of 
cement. 

1-24%4-5 Mix, 6 pounds of hydrated lime per bag 
of cement. 

For-hand mixed concrete, the hydrated lime and 
Portland cement shall be well mixed while dry. 

Hydrated lime shall not be used in concrete which 
is to be deposited under water. 
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